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I. INTRODUCTION 


Since its introduction, the Allport- 
Vernon test, A Study of Values, has at- 
tracted widespread interest among psy- 
chologists. A number of authors have 
reported the relations of the value scores 
to each other and to other variables. Few, 
if any, have concerned themselves with 
the factors accounting for the internal 
relations among the test items. Many\ 
psychologists would consider this latter 
problem basic to the determination of 
the relationship between values and 
other variables. If the measures em- 
ployed overlap or intercorrelate con- 
siderably, confusion in the interpreta- 
tion of values in relation to other 
measures appears likely. It is the pur- 
pose of the present investigation to 
determine the primary traits necessary 
to account for the intercorrelations of) 
6o items of this test. Such an analysis 
should add to our understanding of per- 
sonal values in general and have some 
significance for the study of interest and 
personality traits. 

The manual accompanying the first 
edition of the test reported high corre- 
lation between several of the value scores, 
thus suggesting that these measures were 
probably not independent and that they 


*The opinions expressed are those of the 
author, and do not necessarily reflect the offi- 
cial viewpoint of the Department of the Army. 


presumably measure to a considerable 
extent common value tendencies. Since 
that time other investigators have veri- 
fied the correlation originally reported 
between these measures. Duffy and 
Crissy (2) reported the isolation of three 
factors from the correlations between 
the various value scores. However, the 
first and most extensive factor study of 
the Allport-Vernon test was that of Lurie 
(5). Lurie, being somewhat critical of 
the multiple-choice structure of the 
Allport-Vernon test items, constructed 
a similar test whose constituent items 
gave an indication of degree of evalua- 
tion without requiring a choice between 
several objects of evaluation. ‘Twenty- 
four variables were employed in the 
analysis, each variable being the sum of 
several items. Of the seven factors neces- 
sary to account for the intercorrelations 
of these 24 variables, four were regarded 
by Lurie as meaningful. The six original 
evaluative types, namely the aesthetic, 
religious, social, economic, political, and 
theoretic, were reduced to four by the 
disappearance of the aesthetic evaluative 
dimension and the combination of the 
political and economic types. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 


Basic to the construction of the All- 
port-Vernon test is Spranger’s theory that 
men are best known through a study of 
their subjective values. Spranger pro- 
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posed a sixfold classification of such 
values as follows: the theoretical, the 
economic, the social, the political, and 
the religious. 

The test of values developed by All- 
port and Vernon (1) consists of a num- 
ber of questions based upon a variety 
of familiar situations, to which 2 alterna- 
tive answers (in Part I) and 4 alternative 
answers (in Part II) are provided. ‘There 
are 120 alternative answers in all, 20 re- 
ferring to each of the six values. Subjects 
are instructed to mark the alternative 
answers in Part I according to degree of 
preference and to rank answers in Part 
II in order of their choices. 

Sample questions are given below with 
responses of a hypothetical subject. 

Part I. Question 1. 


The main object of scientific research should 
be the discovery of pure truth rather than its 
practical applications, 


(a) (b) 


(a) Yes (b) No 3 o 


Part II. Question 14. (Women have an alterna- 
tive form of this question.) 


If you should marry (or are married) do you 
prefer a wife who— 


_4 @ can achieve social prestige, com 
manding admiration from others; 
b. likes to stay at home and keep 
house; 
c. is fundamentally spiritual in her at- 
titude toward life; 
3  d. is gifted along artistic lines. 

It can be seen from the nature of the 
items that the test scores give the relative 
rominence of the several values types. 

Split-half reliabilities reported by the 
authors (7) range from .49 for the “so- 
cial” scale to .84 for the “aesthetic” and 
“religious” scales. Test-retest reliabilities 
range from .3g for the “social” scale to 
.84 for the “aesthetic” scale. 

Although it was desired that the pre- 
sent study be as comprehensive as possi- 
ble, 30 possible variables were excluded 
from the analysis in order that compu- 


tational labor might be kept within 
reasonable bounds. In the first section of 
30 items, where the subject is instructed 
to choose between 2 alternative state. 
ments or to accept or reject a single 
statement, each item was considered a 
single variable. In the second section of 
4 alternative items, each alternative can 
be considered a _ separate variable, 
making a possible total of 60 variables 
for this section. In this latter section, 
the 4 alternatives of each item have 
forced negative intercorrelations. In 
order to reduce such forced negative 
correlation to a minimum, the first 
alternatives of each 4 alternative items 
were discarded. The variables for the 
present analysis were thus confined to 
the go items of Section 1, and to g0 of 
the 60 item alternatives in Section 2 of 
the Allport-Vernon test. 

The variables are listed with their 
numbering in the present analysis and 
with an indication of the value they 
were designated as measuring in the 
scoring key provided with the test of 
values. The letters A, R, E, P, S, and T 
are used to show the manner of scoring 
and are abbreviations for, respectively, 
aesthetic, religious, economic, political, 
social, or theoretic personal values. Since 
the last go variables are alternatives of 
four-choice items which were to be 
ranked in order of preference, all four 
alternatives must be shown in order to 
describe fully the variable. For example, 
one item in Part II calls for the ranking 
of four persons according to the subject's 
interest in them. The ranking assigned 
one of these four persons consitutes a 
variable of the factor analysis. It is listed 
as follows: “Florence Nightingale inter- 
ests and attracts him more than Napol- 
eon, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin’’— 
this is listed as our item No. 55, below. 
The letters “S vs. P, E, T” following item 
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No. 55 indicate that choice of Florence 
Nightingale was scored as social, while 
the three alternative choices were scored, 
respectively, as political, economic, or 
theoretic. 

It was convenient in the factor analysis 
to reverse the sign of certain of the 
variables. When this was done, the state- 
ment of the variable was altered to con- 
form with the sign reversal. The reversed 
statement of the sample item given above 
would read: “Napoleon, Henry Ford, or 
Charles Darwin interests or attracts him 
more than Florence Nightingale.” 

The variables of the analysis are listed 
below: 


1. He believes that the main object of scien- 
tific research should be the discovery of pure 
truth rather than its practical applications. 
(T vs. E*) 

2. He believes that it is justifiable for the 
great artists such as Beethoven to be selfish 
and negligent of the feelings of others. (A vs. S) 

3. He does not believe that because of the 
aggressive and self-assertive nature of man, the 
abolition of war is an illusory ideal. (R vs. P) 

4. If he were a university professor and had 
the necessary ability, he would prefer to teach 
poetry rather than chemistry and physics. (A 
vs. T) 

5. He would prefer to teach economics rather 
than law. (E vs. P) 

6. He considers unselfishness and sympathy 
more desirable character traits than high ideals 
and reverence. (Svs.R) ° 

7. In a paper such as the New York Sunday 
Times, he is more interested in the section on 
picture galleries than in the real-estate section 
and the account of the stock market. (A vs. E) 

8. He does not think that a person who 
analyzes his emotions is apt to be less sincere 
in his feeling than one who is not so reflective. 
(T vs. S) 

g. He should prefer to read the headlines 
“Protestant Leaders To Consult On Reconcilia- 
tion” rather than “Great Improvements In 
Market Conditions.” (R vs. E) 

10. He would prefer to read the story “Physi- 
cists Make Important Discoveries Concerning 


The letters A, R, E, P, S, and T are em- 
ployed to indicate that the item is, in the All- 
port-Vernon test, scored, respectively, as a meas- 
ure of Aesthetic, Religious, Economic, Politi- 
cal, Social, or Theoretic value. 


TEST 3 


The Structure Of Atoms” rather than “Threat 
To Constitutional Government In Germany By 
A Dictator.” (T vs. P) 

11. When he visits a cathedral, he is more 
impressed by the architectural features and 
stained glass than by a pervading sense of 
reverence and worship, (A vs. R) 

12. He does not believe that contemporary 
charitable policies should be curtailed because 
they tend to undermine individual initiative. 
(S vs. P) 

13. He believes that the evidence that has been 
impartially accumulated goes to show that tic 
universe has evolved to its present state in 
accordance with mechanistic principles, so that 
there is no need to assume a first cause, cosmic 
purpose, or God behind it. (T vs. R) 

14. In his opinion, general progress has been 
advanced more by the freeing of slaves with 
enhancement of the value placed on individual 
life rather than by the discovery of the steam 
engine with the consequent industrialization 
and economic rivalry in American and Euro- 
pean countries. (S vs. E) 

15. If he had the opportunity, and if nothing 
of the kind existed in the community or col- 
lege where he lived, he would prefer to found 
a classical orchestra rather than a debating so- 
ciety. (A vs. P) 

16. At an exposition he prefers to see scien- 
tific apparatus or chemical products rather than 
automobiles. (T vs. E) 

17. He would | prefer to hear a series of 
popular lectures on the contemporary painter 
rather than the progress and needs of social- 
service work in the cities of his part of the 
country. (A vs. S) 

18. He would prefer to hear a series of lec- 
tures on the comparative development of the 
great religious faiths rather than the compara- 
tive merits of the forms of government in Bri- 
tain and in the United States. (R vs. P) 

19. If he had some time to spend in a waiting 
room, and there were only two magazines to 
choose from, he would read Arts and Decora- 
tions rather than The Scientific American. (A 
vs. T) 

20. He would encourage his children to have 
vocational training rather than to make several 
teams. (E vs. P) 

21. He feels that the aim of the churches at 
the present time should be to bring out charit- 
able tendencies, and to urge people to think 
more of the good of others, rather than to 
convey spiritual worship and a sense of com- 
munion with the highest. (S vs. R) 

22. He feels that our modern industrial and 
scientific developments are not signs of a 
greater degree of civilization and culture than 
those attained by any previous race, such as the 
Greeks. (A vs. E) 
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23. If he were waiting in a strange living 
room, he would be more apt to judge the 
owner's knowledge and intellectuality as shown 
by the books in his bookcases than his friendli- 
ness and hospitality as shown by the photo- 
graphs on the walls and the general comforts of 
the room. (T vs. $) 

24. He feels that the world would not be a 
much better place if we took to heart the 
teaching, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth ... but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” (E vs. R) 

25. He is more interested in reading accounts 
of the lives and works of such men as Aristotle, 
Plato, and Socrates than of Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, and Charlemagne. (T vs. P) 

26. Taking the Bible as a whole, he would 
prefer to regard it from the point of view of 
its beautiful mythology and literary style rather 
than as a spiritual revelation. (A vs. R) _ 

27. He does not believe that since the class 
or social status to which a man belongs de- 
pends mainly upon his push and ability, it is 
just that a small proportion of the population 
should be very rich. (S vs. P) 

28. If he were to choose a topic on which to 
write an essay, he would choose the defects of 
our present educational systems rather than the 
role of church-going in religion. (T vs. R) 

29. If he were to choose a topic on which to 
write an essay, he would prefer the personality 
of some close friend of his rather than the 
necessities of life, luxuries, and savings. (S vs. E) 

30. When witnessing a gorgeous ceremony 
(ecclesiastical or academic, induction into office, 
etc.) he is more impressed by the color and 
pageantry of the occasion itself rather than by 
the unified idea or institution which the group 
represents. (A vs. P) 


31. He believes that good government should 
aim at more aid for the poor, sick, and old; 
rather than the development of manufacturing 
and trade, introduction of more ethical prin- 
ciples into its policies and diplomacy, or the 
establishing of a position of prestige and respect 
among nations. (S vs. E, P, R) 

32. He believes that good government should 
aim at more aid for the poor, sick, and old, the 
introduction of more ethical principles into its 
policies and diplomacy, or the establishment of 
a position of prestige and respect among na- 
tions; rather than the development of manu- 
facturing and trade. (S, P, R vs. E) 

33. He believes that a man who works. in 
business for his living all the week can best 
spend Sunday in trying to educate himself by 
reading serious books; rather than by trying to 
win at golf or racing, going to an orchestral 


concert, or hearing a really good sermon. (T ys, 
P, R, A) 

34. He believes that a man who works in 
business all week can best spend Sunday in try- 
ing to educate himself by reading serious books, 
going to an orchestral concert, or hearing a 
really good sermon; rather than by trying to 
win at golf or racing. (R, A, T vs. P) 

35- If he could influence the educational 
policies of the public schools of some city, he 
would undertake to promote the study and the 
performance of drama; rather than to develop 
cooperativeness and the spirit of service, to pro- 
vide additional laboratory facilities, or to pro- 
mote school savings banks for education in 
thrift. (A vs. T, E, S) 

36. If he could influence the educational poli- 
cies of the public schools, he would undertake 
to promote the study and the performance of 
the drama, to provide additional laboratory 
facilities, to promote school savings banks for 
education in thrift; rather than to develop co- 
operativeness and the spirit of service. (A, T, E 
vs. S) 

47. He would prefer a friend of his own 
sex who is seriously interested in thinking out 
his atttiude toward life as a whole, one who 
possesses qualities of leadership and organizing 
ability, one who shows refinement and emotional 
sensitivity; rather than one who is efficient, 
industrious, and of a practical turn of mind. 
(S, P, R vs. E) 

38. He would prefer a friend of his own sex 
who is seriously interested in thinking out his 
attitude toward life as a whole; rather than one 
who is efficient, industrious, and of a practical 
turn of mind, one who possesses qualities of 
leadership and organizing ability, or one who 
shows refinement and emotional sensitivity. (R 
vs. S, P, E) 

39. If he lived in a small town and had more 
than enough income for his, needs, he would 
prefer to use it to endow the church to which 
he belonged, give it to a university for the 
development of scientific research, devote it 
to hospitals; rather than apply it productively 
to industrial development. (T, S, R vs. E) 

40. If he lived in a sma]l town and had more 
than enough income for his needs, he would 
prefer to apply it productively to industrial de- 
velopment, give it to a universrty for the de- 
velopment of scientific research, devote it to 
hospitals; rather than use it to endow the 
church to which he belongs. (T, S, E vs. R) 

41. When he goes to the theatre, he enjoys 
most, as a rule, the ballet or similar imaginative 
performances, plays with a theme of human 
suffering and love, problem plays that argue 
consistently for some point of view; rather 
than plays that treat the lives of great men. 
(T, A, S vs. P) 
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42. When he goes to the theatre, he enjoys 
most, as a rule, ballet or similar imaginative 
performances; rather than plays that treat the 
lives of great men, plays with a theme of human 
suffering and love, or problem plays that argue 
consistently for some point of view. (A vs. T, 
§, P) 

13. Assuming that he had the necessary ability 
and that the salary for each of the following 
occupations was the, same, he would prefer 
to be a mathematician; rather than a sales 
manager, clergyman, or politician. (T vs. E, 
R, P) 

44. Assuming that he had the necessary ability 
and that the salary for each of the following 
occupations was the same, he would prefer to 
be a mathematician, clergyman, politician; 
rather than a sales manager. (T, R, P vs. E) 

45. If he had unlimited leisure and money, 
he would prefer to make a collection of fine 
sculptures or paintings; rather than establish a 
mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient, aim at a 
senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, or enter 
into banking and high finance. (A vs. S, P, E) 

46. If he had unlimited leisure and money, 
he would prefer to establish a mental hygiene 
clinic for taking care of the maladjusted and 
mentally deficient; rather than make a collec- 
tion of fine sculptures or paintings, aim at a 
senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, or enter 
into banking and _ high finance. (S vs. A, P, E) 

47- At an evening discussion with intimate 
friends of his own sex, he is most interested 
when they talk about philosophy and _psy- 
chology, literature, socialism and social ameliora- 
tion; rather than the meaning of life. (T, A, S$ 
vs. R) 

48. At an evening discussion with intimate 
friends of his own sex, he is most interested 
when they talk about philosophy and _psy- 
chology; rather than the meaning of life, litera- 
ture, or socialism and social amelioration. (T vs. 
A, S, R) 

49. During his next summer vacation he 
would prefer to write and publish an original 
biological essay or article; rather than stay in 
some secluded part of the country where he 
could appreciate fine scenery, go in for a local 
tennis or other athletic tournament, or get 
experience in some new line of business. (T vs. 
E, A, P) 

50. During his next summer vacation he would 
prefer to stay in some secluded part of the 
country where he could appreciate fine scenery; 
rather than write and publish an _ original 
biological essay or article, go in for a local 
tennis or other athletic tournament, or get 
experience in some new line of business. (A vs. 
T, E, P) 

51. Great exploits and adventures of discovery 


such as Lindbergh’s and Byrd’s seem significant 
because they add to our knowledge of mechan- 
ics, geography, meteorology, etc., because they 
weld human interests and international feel- 
ings throughout the world, or because they 
contribute to the ultimate revelation of the 
meaning of the universe; rather than because 
they represent conquests by man over the diffi- 
cult forces of nature. (T, S, R vs. P) 

52. Great exploits and adventures of dis- 
covery such as Lindbergh’s and Byrd’s seem 
significant to him because they add to our 
knowledge of mechanics, geography, meteorology, 
etc.; rather than because they represent con- 
quests by man over the difficult forces of nature, 
because they weld human interests and inter- 
national feelings throughout the world, or be- 
cause they contribute to the ultimate revelation 
of the meaning of the universe. (T vs. $, R, P) 

53- He believes that one should guide one’s 
conduct according to, or develop one’s chief 
loyalties toward, one’s ideals of beauty, one’s 
business organizations and associates, society as 
a whole; rather than toward one’s religious 
faith. (A, E, S vs. R) 

54. He believes that one should guide one’s 
conduct according to, or develop one’s chief 
loyalties toward, one’s ideals of beauty; rather 
than one’s religious faith, one’s business organi- 
zations and associates, or society as a whole. 
(A vs. E, S, R) 

55. Florence Nightingale interests and attracts 
him more than, Napoleon, Henry Ford, or 
Charles Darwin. (S$ vs. P, E, T) 

56. Florence Nightingale, Henry Ford, or 
Charles Darwin interests and attracts him more 
than Napoleon, (S, E, T vs. P) 

57. He would prefer, if he were to marry, a 
wife who would like to stay at home and keep 
house, one who is fundamentally spiritual in 
her attitude toward life, one who is gifted along 
artistic lines; rather than one who can achieve 
social prestige commanding admiration from 
others. (A, S, R vs. P) 

58. He would prefer, if he were to marry, a 
wife who could achieve social prestige com- 
manding admiration from others, one who is 
fundamentally spiritual in her attitude toward 
life, one who is gifted along artistic lines; rather 
than one who likes to stay at home and keep 
house. (A, R, P vs. S) 

59. He would like to think of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “The Last Supper” as one of the most 
priceless and irreplaceable pictures ever painted, 
in relation to Leonardo’s versatility and its place 
in history, as a masterpiece of design; rather 
than as one expressing the highest spiritual 
tendencies and emotions. (E, T, A vs. R) 

6o. He would like to think of Leonardo da 
Vinci's picture “The Last Supper” as expressing 
the highest spiritual tendencies and emotions, in 
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relation to Leonardo's versatility and its place 
in history, as a masterpiece of design; rather 
than as one of the most priceless and irre- 
placeable pictures ever painted. (R, T, A vs. E) 


III. POPULATION 


The subjects of the present study 
were 200 male students of the University 
of Illinois. The limitation to one sex 
was imposed because of the probability 
that males would differ from females not 
only in the magnitude of their evalua- 
tive tendencies but also in the interrela- 
tions of such tendencies. The test papers 
used were those of students who had 
been tested in 1936 and 1937 as a part of 
a regular class exercise during a course in 


social psychology. 


IV. PROCEDURE 


Tetrachoric intercorrelations between 
each of the 60 variables were computed 
and the resulting matrix subjected to a 


centroid analysis. After the extraction of 
eleven centroid factors, the residuals 
were symmetrically distributed and had 
a standard deviation of .o8. This may be 
compared with the standard error of 
-11 of a tetrachoric correlation of zero 
with a median split of both variables. 
Rotation of the centroid factors to an 
oblique simple structure was next ac- 
complished. 

The intercorrelations of the primary 
traits were then determined. Since a 
number of these correlations appeared 
significantly high, the matrix formed by 
variables involved in such significant 
correlations was factored and the result- 
ing centroid factors rotated orthogonally 
into a simple structure. Factors III, IX, 
and X were excluded from this analysis 
for the reason just mentioned, that is, 
their correlations with other primary 
traits were quite low. Factor XI was also 
not included since it is residual in nature. 


Loadings of the 60 original variables on 
these second-order factors were then 
calculated. 

In arriving at the general factor solu- 
tion presented as Table 6, a number of 
alternatives were investigated and dis- 
carded as being less meaningful than the 
one here presented. Throughout the in- 
vestigation of these alternative solutions, 
the factor pattern showed little change 
with respect to variables with loadings 
above .4. Variables with loadings be- 
tween .2 and .4 could be made to vary 
above and below the arbitrary level of 
significance, namely .g0, This lack of 
rigidity in the simple structure is evident 
in the literature on factor analyses in 
nearly all fields other than abilities. Its 
effect will probably be greatest in load- 
ings on the second-order factors. 


Since the reader may feel, in considering 
some of the following discussion of the individ- 
ual primary traits, that an undue amount of 
detailed discussion is devoted to the relation 
between individual variables and the primary 
traits of this and Lurie’s analysis, the reasons 
for this emphasis will be indicated. The author 
believes that the identification of a primary 
trait is an extremely tentative process, at least 
with limited information at present available, 
and even more so that the identification of two 
primary traits emerging from different analyses 
as identical must depend upon something more 
than similarity between names attached to 
measures subjected to factor analysis. It has 
been shown a number of times that question- 
naires purporting to measure the same thing 
intercorrelate negligibly. A detailed comparison 
of variables with high loadings on the factors 
in question is, consequently, desirable before 
statements regarding identity or similarity of 
factors are made. 

From each of the columns of Table 6, the 
primary-trait matrix, a list of those variables 
with loadings greater than .go has been pre- 
pared. These are the basic definitions of the na- 
ture of each factor. in the present instance, with 
so littlke known concerning primary traits in 
evaluative tendencies, most readers will prefer 
to arrive at their own interpretations of the 
individual factors by examining these lists. The 
writer has, however, attempted to assemble 
all evidence which may be of aid in this inter- 
pretation and to develop those hypotheses which 
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seem to him most fruitful. Because of the dif- 
ficulty in selecting a single word which conveys 
exactly the meanings necessary to define the 
configuration of loadings, the significance of the 
names assigned these factors should be mini- 
mized. Names will be employed as symbols refer- 
ring to the list of traits or to hypotheses con- 
cerning these lists. 


V. RESULTS 
- A. GENERAL 


The centroid matrix is presented as 
Table I; the transformation from the 
centroid to the primary-trait matrix as 
Table 2; the cosines between the perpen- 
diculars to the hyperplanes defining the 
primary traits as Table 3; the correla- 
tions between the factors as Table 4; 
the loadings of the first order on the sec- 
ond order factors as Table 5; and the 
loadings of the variables on the primary 
traits as Table 6. Table 6 includes the 
loadings of the variables on the second- 
order factors, A, B, and C. The variables 
of the analysis are designated by arabic 
numbering, rotated factors by roman 
numerals, and the centroid factors by 
roman numerals with the prime symbol. 


B. THe First-Orper FActrors 


Factor I: General Aesthetic Interest 


Variable 17. Loading, 66. He would prefer 
to hear a series of popular lectures on the con- 
temporary painter rather than on the progress 
and needs of social-service work in the cities 
of his part of the country. 

Variable 45. Loading, .66. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to make a 
collection of fine sculptures or paintings; rather 
than to establish a mental hygiene clinic for 
taking care of the maladjusted and mentally 
deficient, aim at a senatorship or a seat in the 
Cabinet, or enter into banking and high finance. 

Variable 18. Loading, .60. He would prefer to 
hear a series of lectures on the comparative 
development of the great religious faiths rather 
than on the comparative merits of the forms of 
government in Britain and in the United States. 

Variable 36. Loading, .54. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools, 
he would undertake to promote the study and 
the performance of the drama, to provide ad- 


TEST ” 


ditional laboratory facilities, to promote school 
savings banks for education in thrift, rather 
than to develop cooperativeness and the spirit of 
service. 

Variable 35. Loading, .50. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools 
of some city, he would undertake to promote 
the study and the performance of drama; rather 
than to develop cooperativeness and the spirit of 
service, to provide additional laboratory facili- 
ties, or to promote school savings banks for 
education in thrift. 

Variable 50. Loading, .49. During his next 
summer vacation he would prefer to stay in 
some secluded part of the country where he 
could appreciate fine scenery; rather than to 
write and publish an original biological essay 
or article, go in for a local tennis or other 
athletic tournament, or get experience in some 
new line of business. 

Variable 19. Loading, .49. If he had some time 
to spend in a waiting room and there were 
only two magazines to choose from, he would 
read Arts and Decorations rather than The 
Scientific American. 

Variable 29. Loading, .42. If he were to choose 
a topic on which to write an essay, he would 
prefer the personality of some close friend of 
his rather than the necessities of life, luxuries, 
and savings. 

Variable 57. Loading, .42. He would prefer, 
if he were to marry, a wife who would like to 
stay at home and keep house, one who is funda- 
mentally spiritual in her attitude toward life, 
one who is gifted along artistic lines; rather 
than one who can achieve social prestige com- 
manding admiration from others. 

Variable 42. Loading, .36. When he goes to 
the theatre, he enjoys most, as a rule, ballet or 
similar imaginative performances; rather than 
plays that treat the lives of great men, plays 
with a theme of human suffering and love, or 
problem plays that argue consistently for some 
point of view. 

Variable 4. Loading, .g3. If he were a university 
professor and had the necessary ability, he would 
prefer to teach poetry rather than chemistry 
and physics. 

Variable 41. Loading, .33. When he goes to 
the theatre, he enjoys most, as a rule, the ballet 
or similar imaginative performances, plays with 
a theme of human suffering and love, problem 
plays that argue consistently for some point of 
view; rather than plays that treat the lives of 
great men. 

Variable 54. Loading, .33. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, 
or develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s 
ideals of beauty; rather than one’s religious 
faith, one’s business organizations and associ- 
ates, or society as a whole. 
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TABLE 2 


THE TRANSFORMATION MATRIX* 
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All but four of the aesthetic variables 
(on the original scale of values) are 
significantly loaded on Factor I. Conse- 
quently, Factor I may be regarded with 
considerable confidence as aesthetic in 
nature. 

Variables 2, 7, 15, and 26 purport 
to measure aesthetic evaluative. tenden- 
cies but are not loaded on Factor I. Since 
the loading of Variables 2, 7, and 15 
are, from Table 1, .246, .28t, and .214, 
respectively, it would appear that their 
absence from the above listing can be 
plausibly attributed to sampling error. 
The loading of —.o21 of Variable 26 
does indicate some discrepancy between 
the content of Factor I and aesthetic 
evaluation as conceived by the authors 


of the test. 

Variables 18 and 29 are loaded on 
Factor I although they apparently lack 
aesthetic content. Subjectively, however, 
they appear to reveal emotional or ap- 
preciative tendencies which might be 
expected in persons aesthetically in- 
clined. Variables 36 and 57 while not 
primarily aesthetic have, respectively, as 
an alternate choice “teaching drama” 
and “choosing a wife gifted along artistic 
lines.”” These alternatives were assumed 
to be adequate explanation of their 
loading on Factor I. 

The absence of a clearly defined aesthetic 
factor in Lurie’s results is difficult to explain. 
In order that this problem may be more closely 


analyzed, each of the variables of Lurie’s analysis 
which were intended as measures of an aesthetic 
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TABLE 4 
THE INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE PRIMARY FaActTorRs* 
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primary trait, namely, Variables g, 10, 11, and 
12 will be discussed in relation to the variables 
in the present analysis. 

Variable 9 in Lurie’s analysis is the sum of the 
scores on the following items: desire to teach 
modern poetry, to read about art, to read the 
Saturday Review, to have one’s son spend his 
spare time in joining a poetry society, to endow 
a symphony orchestra, and to listen to a lecture 
on architecture in relation to the other arts. 
These various component items might be re- 
lated to Variables 4, 19, 15, and 17 of the 
present study although interest in literature as 
well as interest in other phases of art is indi- 
cated in Variable 9. This variable would prob- 
ably be loaded on Factor I if it had been in- 
cluded in the present analysis. The component 
items in Variable zo of Lurie’s analysis are as 
follows: liking for the occupations of musician 
or portrait painter, tendency to encourage his 
child to seek a career in literature, and desire 
to be considered a connoisseur and artistic and 
talented. No variables in the present analysis 
resemble any of the items comprising Variable 
10. Variable zz of Lurie’s analysis consists of 
the following items: interest in Michelangelo, 
Beethoven, Homer, and Edna St.Vincent Millay; 
liking for the company of people who are 


interested in beautiful things; and desire to 
marry someone who is sensitive and talented. 
Here again no variables of the present analysis 
closely resemble any of these component items. 
Variable 12 of Lurie’s analysis is the sum of the 
scores of the following items: belief that scientific 
research should try to make the world more 
beautiful, that education should teach people 
to be alive to beauty, that good government 
should foster the arts, that a good argument 
against war is that it is dirty and hideous, that 
a white-collar worker should spend Sunday in 
attending museums and concerts, that the world 
needs to replace the ugliness in the world by new 
beauty. Since Variable 12 contains no components 
which resemble variables high upon Factor I and 
since, also, it appears to involve a_ tendency 
toward social reform, it is understandable that 
this variable will not correlate with an aesthetic 
factor. 

In spite of the absence of resemblance between 
individual items, Lurie’s Variables 10 and 11 
appear subjectively to measure much the same 
attributes which are measured by those variables 
high upon Factor I except, possibly, for the 
occupational emphasis in Variable 10 which is 
not apparent in Factof I. If it could be main- 
tained that persons interested in things aesthetic 


TABLE 5 
LOADING OF THE PRIMARY TRAITS ON THE SECOND-ORDER GENERAL FACTORS 
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TABLE 6 
THE ROTATED FACTORIAL MAtTRIx* 
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were no more likely than other individuals to 


various forms of art, this possibility would ap- 
show these occupational preferences, Factor VII 


pear much more reasonable. Undoubtedly, aes- 


of Lurie’s analysis,*? which heavily involves both 
Variable g and Variable 11, would bear some 
resemblance to Factor I and could plausibly 
be regarded as an aesthetic factor. If the pri- 
mary trait involved in these two factors were 
explained in terms of the traditions of those 
individuals who have leisure to enjoy the 


*Lurie interprets Factor VII of his analysis 
as indicating a sort of lip service to aesthetic 
values. He does not regard Factor VII as well 
defined or as well established. 


thetic appreciation is associated with the eco- 
nomic standards and leisure of the professional 
and upper middle classes, whether this is due 
to the traditions and training of these social 
classes, to their greater opportunity, or whether 
it must be explained in some other way. 


In summary, then, it may be said that 
Factor I is undoubtedly aesthetic and 


that it apparently follows rather closely 
the content intended by the authors of 
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the test. It will become evident in discus- 
sion of Factor II, however, that a con- 
siderable proportion of variance of aes- 
thetic variables is not accounted for by 
Factor I. Genera] Aesthetic Interest will 
serve as a convenient designation for 
Factor I. 


Factor II: Interest in the Fine Arts 


Variable 2. Loading, .45. He believes that it 
is justifiable for the great artists such as Beetho- 
ven to be selfish and negligent of the feelings 
of others. 

Variable 43. Loading, .44. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary 
for each of the following occvpations was the 
same, he would prefer to be a mathematician, 
rather than a sales manager, clergyman, or 
politician, 

Variable 47. Loading, .43. At an evening dis- 
cussion with intimate friends of his own sex, 
he is most interested when he talks about phi- 
losophy and psychology, literature, socialism and 
social amelioration rather than the meaning 
of life. 

Variable 22. Loading, .43. He feels that our 
modern industrial and scientific developments 
are not signs of a greater degree of civilization 
and culture than those attained by any previous 
race, such as the Greeks. 

Variable 17. Loading, .37. He would prefer to 
hear a series of popular lectures on the con- 
temporary painter rather than the progress and 
needs of social-service work in the cities of his 
part of the country. 

Variable 7. Loading, .36. In a paper such as 
the New York Sunday Times, he is more inter- 
ested in the section on picture galleries than in 
the real-estate section and the account of the 
stock market. 

Variable 39. Loading, .35. If he lived in a small 
town and had more than enough income for his 
needs, he would prefer to use it to endow the 
church to which he belonged, give it to a uni- 
versity for the development of scientific research, 
devote it to hospitals; rather than apply it pro- 
ductively to industrial development. 

Variable 26. Loading, .34. Taking the Bible as 
a whole, he would prefer to regard it from the 
point of view of its beautiful mythology and 
literary style rather than as a spiritual revela- 
tion. 

Variable 15. Loading, .32. If he had the oppor- 
tunity, and if nothing of the kind existed in the 
community or college where he lived, he would 
prefer to found a classical orchestra rather than 
a debating society. 

Variable 1. Loading, .32. He believes that the 


main object of scientific research should be the 
discovery of pure truth rather than its practical 
applications. 

Variable 44. Loading, .32. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary for 
each of the following occupations was the same, 
he would prefer to be a mathematician, clergy- 
man, or politician; rather than a sales manager. 

Variable 16. Loading, .g0. At an exposition he 
prefers to see scientific apparatus or chemical 
products rather than automobiles. 

Factor II appears to-be a dimension 
measuring aspects of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and a tendency, often attributed to 
artists, toward lack of conventional be- 
havior or beliefs, Variables 1, 7, 17, 23, 
39, and 43, together possibly with Vari- 
ables 16 and 44, suggest that the lack of 
conventionality tends to channelize in 
negative reactions toward aspects of busi- 
ness and industry. Although some of the 
negative alternatives are social or reli- 
gious, none are political. 

It should be noted that a liking for 
reading of Arts and Decorations (Vari- 
able 19), for collecting paintings and 
sculpture (Variable 45), belief in the 
importance of ideals of beauty (Vari- 
able 54), liking for ballet (Variable 42), 
and liking for scenery (Variable 50) are 
not indicative of high scores on Factor 
II, although these must doubtless be 
classified as indicating aesthetic inclina- 
tions. Variables 4, 19, and 35 are also 
uncorrelated with Factor II. Since these 
are the only items related to literature, 
the aesthetic tendencies involved in Fac- 
tor II appear possibly to be limited to 
the fine arts. The loading of Variable 
47 suggests a desire on the part of indi- 
viduals high on Factor II to appear 
sophisticated or, at least, to avoid ap- 
pearing naive, a tendency in keeping 
with the general tenor of the variables 
correlating with the factor. 

There appears no relation between 
Factor II and any of the factors isolated 
by Lurie, nor any consistent relationship 
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to any of the measures obtained by scor- 
ing the original test. 

The distinction between “we” and 
“they” groups often employed by sociolo- 
gists may be important in understanding 
_ the determiners of the individual dif- 
ferences measured by Factor II. Persons 
high on Factor II possibly think of 
themselves as apart from others express- 
ing conventional attitudes, and their be- 
liefs serve as a means of identification 
with their group. A large proportion of 
the responses of an individual high on 
Factor II might tend to “shock” a con- 
ventional person. 

Very possibly, the difference between 
Factors I and II centers in this aspect of 
Factor II. If, as was suggested in discuss- 
ing the relation between Factor I and 
Lurie’s Factor II, persons high in socio- 
economic status have greater opportu- 
nity to develop aesthetic inclination, the 
emphasis on the “we” and “they” 
mechanism would appear even more 
justifiable. An additional and more ap- 
parent difference is that Factor II is less 
general-than Factor I and accounts for 
less variance. 

Factor II will tentatively be regarded 
as measuring “interest in the fine arts.” 


Factor III: Belief in “Culture” 


Variable 21.* Loading, .55. He feels that the 
aim of the churches at the present time should 
be to convey spiritual worship and a sense of 
communion with the highest; rather than to 
bring out charitable tendencies and to urge 
people to think more of the good of others. 

Variable 6.* Loading, .51. He considers high 
ideals and reverence more desirable character 
traits than unselfishness and sympathy. 

Variable 58. Loading, .45. He would prefer, 
if he were to marry, a wife who could achieve 
social prestige commanding admiration from 
others, one who is fundamentally spiritual in 
her attitude toward life, or one who is gifted 


* Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. This reversal allows listing 
of the loading in positive form. 


along artistic lines; rather than one who likes 
to stay at home and keep house. 

Variable 35. Loading, .44. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools 
of some city, he would undertake to promote 
the study and the performance of the drama; 
rather than to develop cooperativeness and the 
spirit of service, to provide additional laboratory 
facilities, or to promote school savings banks for 
education in thrift. 

Variable 36. Loading, .37. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools, he 
would undertake to promote the study and the 
performance of the drama, to provide additional 
laboratory facilities, to promote school savings 
banks for education in thrift; rather than de- 
velop cooperativeness and the spirit of service. 

Variable 4. Loading, .37. If he were a uni- 
versity professor and had the necessary ability, 
he would prefer to teach poetry rather than 
chemistry and physics. 

Variable 54. Loading, .35. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, 
or develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s 
ideals of beauty; rather than one’s religious faith, 
one’s business organizations and associates, or 
society as a whole. 

Variable 20.* Loading, .34. He would encourage 
his children to make several teams rather than 
to have vocational training. 

Variable 44. Loading, .32. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary 
for each of the following occupations was the 
same, he would prefer to be a mathematician, 
clergyman, or politician; rather than a sales 
manager. 


Factor III correlates positively with 
two religious and four aesthetic vari- 
ables, but does not generally follow the 
pattern of any of the Allport-Vernon 
scoring keys. 

The common element here involved 
seems best described as a scale differenti- 
ating the person interested in the “higher 
things of life” from those concerned with 
a more rational or realistic viewpoint; 
and persons striving, possibly, for “cul- 
ture,” from those antagonistic toward 
or suspicious of the intangible nature of 
such evaluative tendencies. 

It should be noted that none of the items 
which tend to be selected by a person with a 
positive score on Factor III have obvious, prac- 


tical, or immediately observable value; none are 
related to apparent biological or social needs. 
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A person who stresses immediate, tangible bene- 
fits can see them resulting from “thinking more 
of the good of others,” “providing laboratories,” 
“promoting thrift or unselfishness,” “chemistry,” 
“staying home and keeping house,” “vocational 
training,” or “being a sales manager”; but such 
things as “spiritual worship,” “drama,” “high 
ideals and reverence,” “poetry,” and “ideals of 
beauty” have value which is difficult to justify on 
obvious rational grounds. Possibly acceptance of 
the personal values evident in the variables listed 
under Factor III depends upon intuitive or 
mystical processes. Emotional overtones sub- 
jectively important to the individual may play 
an important role. Attention is invited to the 
considerable proportion of items dealing with 
ethical problems. 


In all, the name “Belief in Culture” 
characterizes Factor III with reasonable 
adequacy. 


Factor IV; Antireligious Evaluative 
Tendency 


Variable 53. Loading, .78. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, 
or develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s 
ideals of beauty, one’s business organizations 
and associates, society as a whole; rather than 
toward one’s religious faith. 

Variable 40. Loading, .75. If he lived in a 
small town and had more than enough income 
for his needs, he would prefer to apply it pro- 
ductively to industrial development, give it to a 
university for the development of scientific re- 
search, or devote it to hospitals; rather than 
help to endow the church to which he belongs. 

Variable 24. Loading, .61. He feels that the 
world would not be a much better place if we 
took to heart the teaching, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth ... but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” 

Variable 26. Loading, .58. Taking the Bible 
as a whole he would prefer to regard it from 
the point of view of its beautiful mythology 
and literary style rather than as a spiritual 
revelation. 

Variable 11. Loading, .44. When he visits a 
cathedral, he is more impressed by the architec- 
tural features and stained glass than by a pervad- 
ing sense of reverence and worship. 

Variable 34.‘ Loading, .43. He believes that a 
man who works in business all week can best 
spend Sunday by trying to win at golf or racing; 
rather than in trying to educate himself by 
reading serious books, going to an orchestral 
concert, or hearing a really good sermon. 


Variable 59. Loading, .42. He would like to 
think of Leonardo da Vinci's “The Last Supper” 
as one of the most priceless and irreplaceable 
pictures ever painted, in relation to Leonardo's 
versatility and its place in history, or as a 
masterpiece of design; rather than as expressing 
the highest spiritual tendencies and emotions. 

Variable 28. Loading, .42. If he were to choose 
a topic on which to write an essay, he would 
choose the defects of our present educational 
systems rather than the role of church-going 
in religion. 

Variable 6. Loading, .40. He considers unsel- 
fishness and sympathy more desirable character 
traits than high ideals and reverence. 

Variable 35. Loading, .38. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools of 
some city, he would undertake to promote the 
study and the performance of drama; rather 
than to develop cooperativeness and the spirit 
of service, to provide additional laboratory 
facilities, or to promote school savings banks for 
education in thrift. 

Variable 13. Loading, .38. He believes that the 
evidence that has been impartially accumulated 
goes to show that the universe has evolved to 
its present state in accordance with mechanistic 
principles, so that there is no need to assume 
a first cause, cosmic purpose, or God behind it. 

Variable 14.‘ Loading, .37. In his opinion, 
general progress has been advanced more by the 
discovery of the steam engine with the conse- 
quent industrialization and economic rivalry in 
American and European countries; rather than 
by the freeing of slaves with enhancement of the 
value placed on individual life. 

Variable 21. Loading, .g5. He feels that the 
aim of the churches at the present time should be 
to bring out charitable tendencies, and to urge 
people to think more of the good of others, 
rather than to convey spiritual worship and a 
sense of communion with the highest. 

Variable 42. Loading, .33. When he goes to 
the theatre, he enjoys most, as a rule, ballet or 
similar imaginative performances; rather than 
plays that treat the lives of great men, plays 
with a theme of human suffering and love, or 
problem plays that argue consistently for some 
point of view. 


With the exception of Variables 3, 9, 
18, 38, and 47, all of the religious vari- 
ables have significant negative loading on 
Factor IV, and of these five exceptions, 
Variables g and 18 both have loadings 
greater than .20. While Variables g, 38, 


‘Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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and 47 are regarded as religious by the 
authors of the test, this interpretation ap- 
pears questionable. This difference in in- 
terpretation, which concerns a possible 
distinction between particular religious 
organizations and general religious atti- 
tude, will be considered in later discus- 
sion of the meaning of this factor. 

As in the case of Factor I, the more 
general interpretation is quite clear. 
Factor IV is with little doubt antireli- 
gious in nature. While its more specific 
interpretation is not so clear, several 
possibilities will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 


It appears plausible that Factor IV is con- 
cerned with the operation of the church as an 
institution; that it concerns the creed and social 
controls of the Christian church; and that it 
does not measure any fundamental evaluative 
trait common to religious individuals of other 
than the Christian creed. (It will be convenient 
to speak of religious evaluation even though 
low scores are indicative of high religious evalua- 
tive tendency.) In the absence of any direct indi- 
cation to the contrary, “Christian” will refer to 
both the Protestant and Catholic churches. Those 
items loaded to the extent of .45 or greater most 
certainly give the impression of measuring mere 
conventional indoctrination. In numerous in- 
stances the social forces which operate to ostra- 
cize the doubter and disbeliever appear to be 
determining the responses, The aforementioned 
insignificant loadings of Variables 3, 38, and 47, 
which were apparently included by the authors 
of the test in an attempt to broaden the measure 
of religious evaluation beyond that of the con- 
ventional church member, are important to this 
interpretation. 

Further support of this theory is found in the 
loading of certain variables on the religious 
factor appearing in Lurie’s analysis, in that 
variables with component items designed to 
measure a religious evaluative tendency more 
general than that involved in the Christian 
religion did not have high loadings on his re- 
ligious factor. It is possible that if these com- 
ponent items measuring religious evaluative 
tendency non-Christian in nature could have 
been separated from the remaining items or 
those measuring Christian religious evaluation, 
that such non-Christian items would have been 
found to correlate negatively with his religious 
factor. Variable 22, wherein the items all concern 
conventions of the Christian religion, is the only 
variable in Lurie’s analysis heavily involving 


his religious factor. 

Certain further elaborations upon the simple 
hypothesis of religious tendency are suggested. 
Since agreement with such phases as “the aim 
of the churches at the present time should be 
to bring out charitable tendencies, and to urge 
people to think more of the good of others” 
(Variable No. 21), schools should develop “co- 
operativeness and the spirit of service” (Vari- 
able No. 36), or “he considers unselfishness and 
sympathy more desirable character traits than 
high ideals and reverence” (Variable No. 6) is 
always indicative of nonreligious tendency inso- 
far as this may be determined by Factor IV, it 
is not unreasonable to conclude that religious 
tendency as defined by Factor IV is not primarily 
ethical in nature. Of course, two of these above- 
listed statements, namely those from Variable 6 
and 21, involve a choice between ethical values 
which should be related to religious evaluative 
tendency. However, in the remaining instance, 
that from Variable 36, even though no choice 
was involved between ethical and other aspects 
of religious evaluation, the same negative cor- 
relation was observed. 

A consideration of Variables 6, 11, 21, 26, and 
59 leads to the conclusion that reverence is an 
important aspect of religious evaluation as de- 
fined by Factor IV. This is in agreement with 
the previously suggested interpretation of Factor 
IV as a measure of the tendency to accept the 
teachings of the church without question. 


In summary, then, Factor IV is un- 
doubtedly antireligious in nature and 
is probably concerned largely with evalu- 
ation of the church as an institution. 
Factor IV will be referred to as ‘“Anti- 
religious Evaluative Tendency.” 


Factor V: Antiaggression 


Variable 56. Loading, .71. Florence Nightingale, 
Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin interests and 
attracts him more than Napoleon. 

Variable 25. Loading, .51. He is more inter- 
ested in reading accounts of the lives and works 
of such men as Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates than 
of Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Charlemagne. 

Variable 55. Loading, .49. Florence Nightin- 
gale interests and attracts him more than Na- 
poleon, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin, 

Variable 3. Loading, .46. He does not believe 
that because of the aggressive and self-assertive 
nature of man the abolition of war is an illusory 
ideal. 

Variable 36.° Loading, .45. If he could influ- 


* Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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ence the educational policies of the public 
schools, he would undertake to develop coopera- 
tiveness and the spirit of service; rather than 
to promote the study and the performance of 
the drama, to provide additional laboratory 
facilities, or to promote school savings banks 
for education in thrift. 

Variable 46. Loading, .37. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to establish a 
mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient; rather than 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings, 
aim at a senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, 
or enter into banking and high finance. 

Variable 51. Loading, .35. Great exploits and 
adventures of discovery such as Lindbergh's and 
Byrd’s seem significant because they add to our 
knowledge of mechanics, geography, meteor- 
ology, etc., weld human interests and interna- 
tional feelings throughout the world, or con- 
tribute to the ultimate revelation of the mean- 
ing of the universe; rather than because they 
represent conquests by man over the difficult 
forces of nature. 

Variable 43. Loading, .29. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary 
for each of the following occupations was the 
same, he would prefer to be a mathematician; 
rather than a sales manager, clergyman, or 
politician, 

While the relation of the Allport- 
Vernon theoretic score to Factor V is 
not so clearly evident as in the case of 
Factors I and IV, there are certain re- 
semblances which will bear comment. Of 
the 8 variables with significant loading 
on Factor V, 4 were political, and of the 
remaining 3, 2 involved political evalu- 
ations as alternate choices. All of 
such political evaluations correlated 
negatively with Factor V. On the positive 
pole, 3 of these above-listed variables 
were social and 2 alternative choices 
were social. One of the variables is 
theoretical and 4 additional variables 
involved alternative choices similarly 
designated. It appears that Factor V may 
be best described in terms of the evalua- 
tive scores as social, and possibly theo- 
retic on the positive pole and as political 
on the negative pole. 

Examination of the listing of vari- 
ables with high loading on Factor V 


suggests that, on the negative pole, the 
interests and evaluations expressed seem 
related to conflict, possibly even more to 
armed conflict, while on the positive 
side, the intellectual interests and social 
sympathies which seem to be expressed 
are somewhat withdrawing in nature. It 
should be noted that none of the theo- 
retic items involved in Factor V are 
measures of interest in the natural sci- 
ences. None of the items high on Factor 
V scored as social appear to concern 
social issues which are in active dispute 
at the present time. 

The term “Antiaggression” will serve 
to identify Factor V. 


Factor VI: Humanitarian Tendency 


Variable 39. Loading, .54. If he lived in a 
small town and had more than enough income 
for his needs, he would prefer to use it to endow 
the church to which he belonged, give it to a 
university for the development of scientific re- 
search, devote it to hospitals; rather than apply 
it productively to industrial development. 

Variable 9. Loading, .50. He should prefer 
to read the headlines “Protestant Leaders To 
Consult On Reconciliation” rather than “Great 
Improvements In Market Conditions.” 

Variable 55. Loading, .48. Florence Nightin- 
gale interests and attracts him more than Na- 
poleon, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin. 

Variable 12. Loading, .47. He does not believe 
that contemporary charitable policies should be 
curtailed because they tend to undermine indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Variable 32. Loading, .45. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for the 
poor, sick, and old, the introduction of more 
ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy, 
the establishment of a position of prestige and 
respect among nations; rather than the de- 
velopment of manufacturing and trade. 

Variable 31. Loading, .34. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick and old; rather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade, introduction 
of more ethical principles into its policies and 
diplomacy, or the establishing of a position 
of prestige and respect among nations. 

Variable 17.6 Loading, .32. He would prefer 
to hear a series of popular lectures on the prog- 
*Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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ress and needs of social-service work in the cities 
of his part of the country rather than on the 
contemporary painter. 

Variable 46. Loading, .g2. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to establish 
a mental hygience clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient; rather than 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings, 
aim at a senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, or 
enter into banking and high finance. 


On the positive pole, Factor VI 
heavily involves social variables and 
correlates negatively with a number of 
items measuring economic evaluative 
tendency. An appreciable number of 
items. measuring theoretic evaluative 
tendency correlate with Factor VI. While 
there might seem to be some resemblance 
to Factor V because of the large number 
of social items involved in each instance, 
they differ from each other in that social 
items of Factor V are largely concerned 
with evaluations of persons or of charac- 
teristics of persons while those high on 
Factor VI tend more to be concerned 
with social issues. Possibly Factor VI can 
best be described as concerned with in- 
terest in social reform that will aid in 
improving thé welfare of the under- 
privileged. The term Humanitarian 
Tendency appears most appropriate of 
those occurring to the author. 

In the above listing only Variable 9 appears 
at all inconsistent with this statement as to the 
nature of Factor VI. Even here the inconsistency 
is not so much in its loading on Factor VI but 
in the size of the loading. With the possible 
exception of Variables 6 and 21, none of the 
variables having near zero loading on Factor VI 
appear to measure the primary trait described 
in the above hypothesis. The abstract statement 
of Variables 6 and 21 and the fact that both 
involve a religious evaluation as an alternative 
to an apparent measure of a humanitarian 
tendency, may help to explain their lack of 
loading on Factor VI. 

Factor VI might be regarded, on the surface, 
as resembling Lurie’s Factor I, which he inter- 
preted as being social in nature. However, in 
spite of the many items high on Factor VI which 


were intended as a measure of the “social man,” 
a close comparison of the individual items of 
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Factor VI reveals little definite resemblance. 

Variables 14 and 27 are the only apparent 
measures of humanitarianism not loaded on 
Factor VI. Of these two, Variable 27 has a 
loading-of .237. 


The term “Humanitarian Tendency” 
will be used to indentify Factor VI. 


Factor VII: Interest in Science 


Variable ig.‘ Loading, .56. If he had some time 
to spend in a waiting room and there were only 
two magazines to choose from, he would read 
The Scientific American rather than Arts and 
Decorations. 

Variable 10. Loading, .55. He would prefer to 
read the story “Physicists Make Important Dis- 
coveries Concerning The Structure Of Atoms” 
rather than “Threat To Constitutional Govern- 
ment In Germany By A Dictator.” 

Variable 4." Loading, .52. If he were a uni- 
versity professor and had the necessary ability, 
he would prefer to teach chemistry and physics 
rather than poetry. 

Variable 16. Loading, .40. At an exposition he 
prefers to see scientific apparatus or chemical 
products rather than automobiles. 

Variable 35.’ Loading, .36. If he could influ- 
ence the educational policies of the public 
schools of some city, he would undertake to 
develop cooperativeness and the spirit of service, 
to provide additional laboratory facilities, or to 
promote school savings banks for education in 
thrift; rather than undertake to promote the 
study and performance of drama. 

Variable 34. Loading, .34. He believes that 
a man who works in business all week can best 
spend Sunday in trying to educate himself by 
reading serious books, going to an orchestral con- 
cert, or hearing a really good sermon; rather 
than by trying to win at golf or racing. 

Variable 46. Loading, .g1. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to establish 
a mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient; rather than 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings, 
aim at a senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, 
or enter into banking and high finance. 


All except three of the variables sig- 
nificantly loaded on Factor VII clearly 
imply an interest in the sciences. Fur- 
thermore, with the possible exception of 
Variable 49, which has a loading of .231, 
there are no additional items in the 


* Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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present analysis not loaded on Factor 
VII which can readily be interpreted as 
measuring such interest. Hence, there 
appears little doubt that Factor VII is a 
primary trait measuring interest in 
science. 


The loadings of the three items not obviously 
concerned with interest in science, namely, num- 
bers 34, 35, and 46, are not necessarily inconsistent 
with this hypothesis as to the nature of Factor 
VII. It should be noted that one of the alter- 
natives of Variable 35 is concerned with the 
promotion of laboratory work in the schools. 
This may partly explain its loading on Factor 
VII. Possibly, with reference to Variable 94, it 
is characteristic of scientists that they dislike 
the idea of promoting the study of drama in the 
public schools. 


The isolation of Factor VII, which 
involves only a few of the theoretical 
items of the present analysis, clearly indi- 
cates the existence of several rather than 
a single primary trait of theoretical 
evaluative tendencies. Lurie’s findings of 
a single primary trait of theoretical in- 


terest is probably due to the complexity 
of the variables in his analysis. (It will 
be remembered that each of his vari- 
ables was the sum of several items.) It is 
interesting in this connection that a 
minus rotation, in Lurie’s analysis, of 
Factor V on Factor I would leave only 
Variables 1 and g of his analysis high on 
Factor V. His Factor V would, then, bear 
some resemblance to Factor VII of the 
present analysis. 

Factor VII will be identified by the 
term, “Interest in Science.” 


Factor VIIT: Tendency 
toward Liberalism 


Variable 38. Loading, .68. He would prefer 
a friend of his own sex who is seriously inter- 
ested in thinking out his attitude toward life as 
a whole; rather than one who is efficient, indus- 
trious, and of a practical turn of mind, one who 
possesses qualities of leadership and organizing 
ability, or one who shows refinement and emo- 
tional sensitivity. 

Variable 34. Loading, .52. He believes that a 
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man who works in business all week can best 
spend Sunday in trying to educate himself by 
reading serious books, going to an orchestral 
concert, or hearing a really good sermon; rather 
than by trying to win at golf or racing. 

Variable 37. Loading, .45. He would prefer a 
friend of his own sex who is seriously interested 
in thinking out his attitude toward life as a 
whole, one who possesses qualities of leadership 
and organizing ability, one who shows refine- 
ment and emotional sensitivity; rather than one 
who is efficient, industrious, and of a practical 
turn of mind, ' 

Variable 49. Loading, .43. During his next 
summer vacation he would prefer to write and 
publish an original biological essay or article; 
rather than stay in some secluded part of the 
country where he could appreciate fine scenery, 
go in for a local tennis or other athletic tourna- 
ment, or get experience in some new line of 
business. 

Variable 14. Loading, .41. In his opinion, gen- 
eral progress has been advanced more by the 
freeing of slaves with enhancement of the value 
placed on individual life rather than by the 
discovery of the steam engine with consequent 
industrialization and economic rivalry in Ameri- 
can and European countries. 

Variable 12. Loading, .39. He does not believe 
that contemporary charitable policies should be 
curtailed because they tend to undermine indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Variable 33. Loading, .38. He believes that a 
man who works in business for his living all the 
week can best spend Sunday in trying to edu- 
cate himself by reading serious books; rather 
than by trying to win at golf or racing, going 
to an orchestral concert, or by hearing a really 
good sermon. 

Variable 27. Loading, .37. He does not believe 
that since the class or social status to which a 
man belongs depends mainly upon his push and 
ability, it is just that a small proportion of the 
population should be very rich. 

Variable 31. Loading, .35. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick, and old; rather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade, introduction 
of more ethical principles into its policies and 
diplomacy, or the establishing of a position of 
prestige and respect among nations, 

Variable 54. Loading, .34. He believes that one 
should guide one’s conduct according to, or 
develop one’s chief loyalties towards, one’s ideals 
of beauty; rather than one’s religious faith, one’s 
business organizations and associates, or society 
as a whole. 

Variable 60. Loading, 34. He would like to 
think of Leonardo da Vinci's picture “The Last 
Supper” as expressing the highest spiritual 
tendencies and emotions, in relation to Leo- 
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nardo’s versatility and its place in history, as a 
masterpiece of design; rather than as one of the 
most priceless and irreplaceable pictures ever 
painted. 

Variable 32. Loading, .33. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick, and old, the introduction of more 
ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy, 
the establishment of a position of prestige and 
respect among nations; irather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade. 

Variable 58. Loading, .g0. He would prefer, if 
he were to marry, a wife who could achieve 
social prestige, commanding admiration from 
others, one who is fundamentally spiritual in 
her attitude toward life, one who is gifted along 
artistic lines; rather than one who likes to stay 
at home and keep house. 


Factor VIII heavily involves items 
intended as measures of the economic 
man on its negative pole and correlates 
positively with items intended as meas- 
ures of the social and of the. theoretic 
man. Thus, there are 7 economic vari- 
ables high on Factor VIII and 4 with 
economic alternatives. On the other 


hand, the principal items in 4 of the 


above-listed variables and alternatives 
in 2 additional variables are social meas- 
_ ures. Two variables and alternatives of 
3 additional variables loaded upon Fac- 
tor VIII are theoretic measures. Vari- 
ables 5, 7, 9, 20, 22, 24, 29, 39, and 44 
comprise a listing of those economic vari- 
ables not significantly loaded on Factor 
VIII. If we neglect Variables 5 and 20 on 
the ground that they are not loaded sig- 
nificantly on any of the primary traits of 
the present analysis, and Variables 22 and 
24 on the ground that their loadings ap- 
proach significance, and compare the 
remaining above-listed variables, namely, 
numbers 7, 9, 29, and 39 with numbers 
12, 14, 37, 32, 38, 27, and 28 of the list 
of variables high on Factor VIII, it 
seems apparent that the economic items 
‘loaded on Factor VIII may be dif- 
ferentiated from those not so loaded in 
that they either state or imply the desir- 
ability or undesirability of characteristics 
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of our economic system. Further evidence 
of a similar nature is found in examining 
the afore-mentioned social and economic 
variables significantly loaded on Factor 
VII. These may likewise be differentiated 
from social and theoretic variables not 
loaded on Factor VIII in that the former 
are concerned with social issues whereas 
the latter are not. By and large these 
social and theoretic items might be de- 
scribed as expressing beliefs favoring 
the underprivileged groups or possibly 
as being “liberal” or “New Dealish.” 
This may not be so apparent in the 
case of Variables 34, 37, 38, and 49. 
However, these can be explained by the 
plausible assumption that beliefs con- 
cerning economic systems are in part, 
at least, a function of social groupings 
and the ways of life of these social 
groups. 

If we assume similar tendencies on the 
part of the “liberals” at the opposite 
pole, we may readily understand the 
loadings of Variables 38 and 4g. Since 
Variables 34, 37, 38, and 49 all have 
higher-than-average loadings, it would 
seem that such preferences are them- 
selves better-than-average measures of 
liberal tendencies and are more funda- 
mental variables in the cluster of traits 
defined by this factor. 

The term “Tendency toward Liberal- 
ism” will be employed to designate 
Factor VIII. It is suggested that the 
factor measures differences between 
social groups such as business men on the 
one hand and “liberals” or “New Deal- 
ers” on the other. 


While Lurie’s Factor II (which he labeled 
a measure of philistine tendencies) bears rather 
general resemblance to Factor VIII, more specific 
examination of the variables defining the two 
factors suggests that the resemblance is super- 
ficial. Thus, Lurie’s Factor I is correlated with 
variables measuring interest in politics and with 
others that he had regarded as aesthetic. These 
latter are similar to those highly loaded on 
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Factor Il of the present analysis. A further 
difference is found in the lack of social or 
theoretic variables in Lurie’s Factor II, although 
the resemblance of Lurie’s “social” and “theo- 
retic” variables to those of the present analysis 
is so uncertain as to make comment on this 
discrepancy rather difficult. 


Since Factor VI appeared also to in- 
volve a liberal or progressive point of 
view, certain differences between these 
factors will be indicated. The high load- 
ing of Variables 17, 46, and 55 on Factor 
VI and their near zero loadings on Fac- 
tor VIII suggest that the personal and 
emotional component of Factor VI is 
absent in Factor VIII. By contrast, Fac- 
tor VIII is impersonal and intellectual. 
Similarly, the loadings of Variables 9, 
39, and possibly 7 suggest that the person 
high on Factor VI is likely to show no 
interest in business or industry while the 
individual high on Factor VIII is ap- 
parently as likely as the person low on 
Factor VIII to show interest in business 
trends, The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the person high on Factor VIII is 
his disagreement with the evaluations of 
business men, but not in his lack of in- 
terest in economic problems. 


Factor 1X: Theoretic Interest 


Variable 48. Loading, .64. At an evening dis- 
cussion with intimate friends of his own sex, 
he is most interested when they talk about 
philosophy and psychology; rather than the 
meaning of life, literature, or socialism and 
social amelioration, 

Variable 47. Loading, .56. At an evening dis- 
cussion with intimate friends of his own sex, 
he is most interested when he talks about philos 
ophy and psychology, literature, socialism and 
social amelioration; rather than the meaning 
of life. 

Variable 49. Loading, .42. During his next 
summer vacation, he would prefer to write and 
publish an original biological essay or article; 
rather than stay in some secluded part of the 
country where he could appreciate fine scenery, 
go in for a local tennis or other athletic tourna- 
ment, or get experience in some new line of 
business. 

Variable 21. Loading, .40. He feels that the 


aim of the churches at the present time should 
bring out charitable tendencies, and urge people 
to think more of the good of others; rather 
than to convey spiritual worship and a sense 
of communion with the highest. 

Variable 16. Loading, .37. At an exposition 
he prefers to see scientific apparatus or chemical 
products rather than automobiles. 

Variable 11. Loading, .36. When he visits a 
cathedral, he is more impressed by the architec- 
tural features and stained glass than by the 
pervading sense of reverence and worship. 

Variable 23. Loading, .33. If he were waiting 
in a strange living room, he would be more apt 
to judge the owner’s knowledge and _intellec- 
tuality as shown by the books in his bookcases 
than his friendliness and hospitality as shown 
by the photographs on the walls and the general 
comforts of the room, 

Variable 8. Loading, .33. He does not think 
that a person who analyzes his emotions is 
apt to be less sincere in his feeling than one 
who is not so reflective. 


Of the above listing, Variables 48, 49, 
16, 23, and 8 are all scored as theoretic. 
If we exclude from consideration the 
several items involved in Factor VII, 
the interest in science factor: viz., Vari- 


ables 15, 52, and possibly 25, in that 
these have marginal loadings on Factor 
IX; and Variables 15, 52, and possibly 25, 
in that they have marginal loadings on 
Factor IX, then Variables 1, 33, and 43 
are the only remaining measures of theo- 
retic evaluative tendency not loaded on 
Factor IX. Although Variables 11 and 21, 
both of which are significantly loaded on 
Factor IX, contain no items intended as 
measures of theoretic tendency, it is the 
author’s opinion that these variables are 
nonetheless indicative of theoretic inter- 
ests. The alternative items in Variable 
47 undoubtedly explain the findings that 
this variable correlates with an apparent 
measure of theoretic tendency. Conse- 
quently, Factor IX will be regarded as 
a measure of theoretic interests. The 
theoretic element common to the vari- 
ables having high loadings on Factor IX 
is identified with somewhat more confi- 
dence than in the case of a number of 
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the remaining factors, since the variables 
concern a considerable variety of activi- 
ties and beliefs. 


It has already been mentioned that Lurie 
isolated a single “theoretic” primary evaluative 
tendency. The relation of this trait to Factors 
VII and IX of the present analysis is not clear. 
Probably the present analysis, with less complex 
variables, has succeeded in breaking Lurie’s 
single primary trait into two separate factors. 
Neither of these two factors bears striking re- 
semblance to Lurie’s theoretical factor. In part, 
this is doubtless due to the earlier mentioned 
fact that Lurie’s theoretic (and social) variables 
are difficult to relate to those of the Allport- 
Vernon test. 


Factor X: “Rugged Individualism” 


Variable 33. Loading, .53. He believes that a 
man who works in business for his living all 
the week can best spend Sunday in trying to 
educate himself by reading serious books; rather 
than by trying to win at golf, or racing, going 
to an orchestral concert, or hearing a really 
good sermon. 

Variable 3.5 Loading, .47. He believes that 
because of the aggressive and self-assertive nature 
of man the abolition of war is an illusory ideal. 

Variable 57. Loading, .46. He would prefer, if 
he were to marry, a wife who would like to 
stay at home and keep house, one who is funda- 
mentally spiritual in her attitude toward life, 
one who is gifted along artistic lines; rather 
than one who can achieve social prestige com- 
manding admiration from others. 

Variable 36. Loading, .43. If he could influence 
the educational policies of the public schools, 
he would undertake to promote the study and 
the performance of the drama, to provide ad- 
ditional laboratory facilities, to promote school 
savings banks for education in thrift; rather 
than to develop cooperativeness and the spirit 
of service. 

Variable 14.° Loading, .41. In his opinion, 
general progress has been advanced more by the 
discovery of the steam engine with the conse- 
quent industrialization and economic rivalry in 
American and European countries, than by the 
freeing of slaves with enhancement of the value 
placed on individual life. 

Variable 60. Loading, .39. He would like to 
think of Leonardo da Vinci's picture “The Last 
Supper” as expressing the highest spiritual 
tendencies and emotions, in relation to Leo- 
nardo’s versatility and its place in history, as a 
masterpiece of design; rather than as one of the 
most priceless and irreplaceable pictures ever 
painted. 
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Variable 7. Loading, .37. In a paper such as 
the New York Sunday Times, he is more inter- 
ested in the real-estate section and the account 
of the stock market than in the section on 
picture galleries. 

Variable 12.5 Loading, .g0. He believes that 
contemporary charitable policies should be cur- 
tailed because they tend to undermine individual 
initiative. 

When the rotations from the centroid 
to the primary-trait loadings were first 
thought to be complete, Factor X ap- 
peared of doubtful significance. Apart 
from the afore-mentioned difficulties in 
the rotation of Factor X, its high satura- 
tion with the later centroid factors 
should suggest that its significance as a 
primary trait be accepted rather tenta- 
tively. Consequently, further rotations 
were made in an attempt to produce a 
more meaningful configuration. Al- 
though those items with loadings of 
borderline significance could be altered, 
those with loading above .4 maintained 
their identity throughout these addi- 
tional rotations. More careful examina- 
tion suggested that the common ele- 
ments to the variables of the above list- 
ing could be meaningfully interpreted. 

Factor X appears to be unrelated to 
any of the six original scores of the test 
or to any of the factors isolated by Lurie. 

Tentatively, it is suggested that Fac- 
tor X is related to the American tradi- 
tion of rugged individualism; to the 
belief that people get ahead through 
hard work and are motivated by compe- 
tition and desire for economic advance- 
ment. It is emphasized that this tradition 
as here interpreted has been closely asso- 
ciated with and advocated by business 
and industry. This hypothesis directly 
explains the loadings of Variables 33, 
7, 12, and 14. The belief in the inevita- 
bility of war expressed in Variable g is 


® Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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probably a generalization of the idea 
that man is competitive by nature. Vari- 
ables 5 and 7 may reflect the traditional 
middle-class male dislike of society, a 
dislike which would seem related to 
rugged individualism, while the loading 
of Variable 60 may express a revolt of 
such an individual against what he con- 
siders an “over-evaluation” of da Vinci's 
painting. It should be noted that the 
three alternative choices of Variable 60 
suggest somewhat less enthusiastic evalu- 
ation. 

Factor X will be considered a measure 
of adherence to the evaluative standards 
associated with the term “Rugged Indi- 
vidualism.” 


Factor XI: Residual in Nature 


Variable 52. Loading, .50. Great exploits and 
adventures of discovery such as Lindbergh’s and 
Byrd’s seem significant to him because they add 
to our knowledge of mechanics, geography, 
meteorology, etc.; rather than because they rep- 
resent conquests by man over the difficult forces 
of nature, because they weld human interests and 
international feelings throughout the world, or 
because they contribute to the ultimate revela- 
tion of the meaning of the universe. 

Variable 13.° Loading, .42. He does not believe 
that the evidence that has been impartially ac- 
cumulated goes to show that the universe has 
evolved to its present state in accordance with 
mechanistic principles, so that there is no need 
to assume a first cause, cosmic purpose, or God 
behind it. ' 

Variable 51. Loading, .41. Great exploits and 
adventures of discovery such as Lindbergh's 
and Byrd’s seem significant because they add 
to our knowledge of mechanics, geography, 
meterology, etc., because they weld human inter- 
ests and international feelings throughout the 
world or because they contribute to the ultimate 
revelation of the meaning of the universe; 
rather than because they represent conquests by 
man over the difficult forces of nature. 

Variable 32. Loading, .33. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick, and old, the introduction of more 
ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy, 
the establishment of a position of prestige and 

* Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 


and respect among nations; rather than the 
development of manufacturing and trade, 

Variable 36. Loading, .g2. If he could in- 
fluence the educational policies of the public 
schools, he would undertake to promote the 
study and the performance of the drama, to 
provide additional laboratory facilities, to pro- 
mote school savings banks for education in 
thrift; rather than to develop cooperativeness 
and the spirit of service. 

Variable 21. Loading, .32. He feels that the 
aim of the churches at the present time should 
be to bring out charitable tendencies, and to 
urge people to think more of the good of others; 
rather than to convey spiritual worship and a 
sense of communion with the highest. 

Variable 42. Loading, .30. When he goes to the 
theater, he enjoys most, as a rule, ballet or 
similar imaginative performances; rather than 
plays that treat the lives of great men, plays 
with a theme of human suffering and love, or 
problem plays that argue consistently for some 
point of view. 

Variable 27. Loading, .30. He does not be- 
lieve that since the class or social status to 
which a man belongs depends mainly upon his 
push and ability, it is just that a small pro- 
portion of the population should be very rich. 


No very consistent tendency is appar- 
ent in the meaning of variables with 
high loading on Factor XI. Since, in ad- 
dition, few items have significant load- 
ings, and the total variance accounted 
for is small, and the projections of this 
factor are heaviest on the later centroid 
factors (which are heavily saturated with 
sampling error), it seems reasonable to 
conclude that this factor is residual in 
nature. While it is often considered ad- 
visable to rotate the reference axis of the 
residual factor so that it is orthogonal to 
the remaining reference axes, it is evi- 
dent from Table 4 that a minus rotation 
on Factor I, which will for practical 
purposes achieve orthogonality between 
Factor XI and the remaining primary 
traits, will produce no _ substantial 
changes in the variables high on Factor 
XI. 


C. THE SECOND-ORDER FACTOR 


It will be recalled from discussions 
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under “Procedure” that three second- 
order factors were extracted from the 
intercorrelations of the primary traits 
and that the loadings of the test items 
on these second-order factors were then 
computed. The interpretation of these 
second-order factors will now be con- 
sidered. In Table 6 these factors were 
labeled A, B, and C to distinguish them 
from the eleven first-order factors. 


Second-Order Factor A: Not Identified 


Variable 10. Loading, .51. He would prefer 
to read the story “Physicists Make Important 
Discoveries Concerning The Structure of Atoms” 
rather than “Threat To Constitutional Govern- 
ment In Germany By A Dictator.” 

Variable 13.” Loading, .45. He does not be- 
lieve that the evidence that has been impartially 
accumulated goes to show that the universe has 
evolved to its present state in accordance with 
mechanistic principles, so that there is no need 
to assume a first cause, cosmic purpose, or God 
behind it. 

Variable 18. Loading, .43. He would prefer 
to hear a series of lectures on the comparative 
development of the great religious faiths rather 
than the comparative merits of the forms of 
government in Britain and in the United States. 

Variable 4.” Loading, .40. If he were a uni- 
versity professor and had the necessary ability, 
he would ‘prefer to teach chemistry and physics 
rather than poetry. 

Variable 46. Loading, .39. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to establish 
a mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient; rather than 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings, 
aim at a senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, 
or enter into banking and high finance. 

Variable 47.” Loading, .37. At an evening dis- 
cussion with intimate friends of his own sex, 
he is more interested when he talks about the 
meaning of life; than when he talks about 
philosophy and psychology, literature, or social- 
ism and social amelioration. 


Factor A is difficult to interpret. Since 
many of the first-order primary traits 
were not as clearly defined as might be 
desired, the intercorrelations of these 
traits are probably more unstable than 


* Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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would be expected from sampling error 
alone. For this reason it would seem 
inadvisable to concern ourselves very 
greatly with the meaning of factors such 
as A which do not, in any case, account 
for a large proportion of the variance. 


Second-Order Factor B: Idealism vs. 
Practicality 


Variable 25. Loading, .67. He is more inter- 
ested in reading accounts of the lives and works 
of such men as Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates; 
than of such men as Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
and Charlemagne. 

Variable 45. Loading, 64. If he had un- 
limited leisure and money, he would prefer to 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings; 
rather than establish a mental hygiene clinic 
for taking care of the maladjusted and mentally 
deficient, aim at a senatorship or a seat in the 
Cabinet, or enter into banking and high finance. 

Variable 44. Loading, .61. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary for 
each of the following occupations was the 
same, he would prefer to be a mathematician, 
clergyman or politician; rather than a sales 
manager. 

Variable 38. Loading, .61. He would prefer a 
friend of his own sex who is seriously interested 
in thinking out his attitude toward life as a 
whole; rather than one who is efficient, industri- 
ous, and of a practical turn of mind, one who 
possesses qualities of leadership and organizing 
ability, or one who shows refinement and emo- 
tional sensitivity. 

Variable 54. Loading, .60. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, 
or develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s 
ideals of beauty; rather than one’s religious faith, 
one’s business organizations and associates, or 
society as a whole. 

Variable 37. Loading, .58. He would pr: fer 
a friend of his own sex who is seriously interested 
in thinking out his attitude toward life as a 
whole, one who possesses qualities of leadership 
and organizing ability, one who shows refine- 
ment and emotional sensitivity; rather than one 
who is efficient, industrious, and of a practical 
turn of mind. 

Variable 34. Loading, .53. He believes that a 
man who works in business all week can best 
spend Sunday in trying to educate himself by 
reading serious books, going to an orchestral 
concert, or hearing a really good sermon; 
rather than by trying to win at golf or racing. 

Variable 49. Loading, .53. During his next 
summer vacation he would prefer to write and 
publish an original biological essay or article; 
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rather than stay in some secluded part of the 
country where he could appreciate fine scenery, 
compete in a local tennis or other athletic 
tournament, or get experience in some new line 
of business. 

Variable 31. Loading, .51. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick, and old; rather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade, introduction 
of more ethical principles into its policies and 
diplomacy, or the establishing of a position of 
prestige and respect among nations. 

Variable 55. Loading, .50. Florence Nightin- 
gale interests and attracts him more than Na- 
poleon, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin. 

Variable 18. Loading, .50. He would prefer to 
hear a series of lectures on the comparative de- 
velopment of the great religious faiths rather 
than the comparative merits of the forms of 
government in Britain and the United States. 

Variable 56. Loading, .50. Florence Nightin- 
gale, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin interests 
and attracts him more than Napoleon. 

Variable 41. Loading, .49. When he goes to 
the theatre he enjoys most, as a rule, the ballet 
or similar imaginative performances, plays with 
a theme of human suffering and love, problem 
plays that argue consistently for some point of 
view; rather than plays that treat the lives of 
great men. 

Variable 29. Loading, .48. If he were to choose 
a topic on which to write an essay, he would 
prefer the personality of some close friend of 
his rather than the necessities of life, luxuries, 
and savings. 

Variable 46. Loading, .48. If he had unlimited 
leisure and money, he would prefer to establish 
a mental hygiene clinic for taking care of the 
maladjusted and mentally deficient; rather than 
make a collection of fine sculptures or paintings, 
aim at a senatorship or a seat in the Cabinet, 
or enter into banking and high finance. 

Variable 27. Loading, 47. He does not believe 
that, since the class or social status to which a 
man belongs depends mainly upon his push and 
ability, it is just that a small proportion of the 
population should be very’ rich. 

Variable 3. Loading, .46. He does not believe 
that because of the aggressive and self-assertive 
nature of man the abolition of war is an illusory 
ideal. 

Variable 57. Loading, .44. He would prefer, 
if he were to marry, a wife who likes to stay 
at home and keep house, one who is funda- 
mentally spiritual in her attitude toward life, 
one who is gifted along artistic lines; rather 
than one who can achieve social prestige com- 
manding admiration from others. 

Variable 14. Loading, .41. In his opinion, 
general progress has been advanced more by the 
freeing of slaves with enhancement of the value 


placed on individual life rather than by the 
discovery of the steam engine with the conse- 
quent industrialization and economic rivalry in 
American and European countries. 

Variable 39. Loading, 38. If he lived in a small 
town and had more than enough income for 
his needs, he would prefer to help to endow 
the church to which he belonged, give it to a 
university for the development of scientific re- 
search, devote it to hospitals; rather than apply 
it productively to industrial development. 

Variable 43. Loading, .35. Assuming that he 
had the necessary ability and that the salary 
for each of the following occupations was the 
same, he would prefer to be a mathematician; 
rather than a sales manager, clergyman, or 
politician. 

Variable 17. Loading, .35. He would prefer 
to hear a series of popular lectures on the con- 
temporary painter rather than on the progress 
and needs of social service work in the cities of 
his part of the country. 

Variable 32. Loading, .33. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid fot 
the poor, sick, and old, the introduction of more 
ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy, 
the establishment of a position of prestige and 
respect among nations; rather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade. 

Variable 19. Loading, .32. If he had some time 
to spend in a waiting room and there were 
only two magazines to choose from, he would 
read Arts and Decorations rather than The 
Scientific American. 

Variable 58. Loading, .31. He would prefer, 
if he were to marry, a wife who could achieve 
social prestige commanding admiration from 
others, one who is fundamentally spiritual in 
her attitude toward life, one who is gifted along 
artistic lines; rather than one who likes to stay 
home and keep house. 

Variable 33. Loading, .g1. He believes that a 
man who works in business for his living all 
week can best spend Sunday in trying to edu- 
cate himself by reading serious books; rather 
than by trying to win at golf or racing, going 
to an orchestral concert, or hearing a really good 
sermon. 

Variable 12. Loading, .30. He does not believe 
that contemporary charitable policies should be 
curtailed because they tend to undermine indi- 
vidual initiative, 


In terms of the content of the vari- 
ables as shown by the Allport-Vernon 
scoring key for the Test of Values, Fac- 
tor B is heavily antipolitical and anti- 
economic. To a somewhat lesser degree 
content scored as social, aesthetic, and 
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theoretic is evident among the alterna- 
tives having positive correlation with 
Factor B. A number of the variables 
involving alternatives scored as religious 
have high loading on Factor B, notably 
variables 38, 18, and 3. However, these 
would not, in the author’s opinion, 
usually be considered indicative of reli- 
gious evaluative tendency. It is pertinent 
to note that none of these variables had 
significant projections on first-order Fac- 
tor III, which had been interpreted as 
primarily antireligious in content. 
Factor B resembles Lurie’s Philistine 
factor (5). Detailed examination of the 
variables with high loadings on Factor 
B reveals no marked inconsistencies be- 
tween their content and the term Philis- 


tine. However, the author feels that 
other designations are more appropriate 
and prefers to avoid the emotional tone 
of the term “Philistine.” 

Persons scoring high on Factor B may 


be characterized as idealistic, if the 
following restricted interpretation of the 
term is kept in mind, Idealistic, as we will 
use the- term, characterizes individuals 
who evaluate highly concepts and beliefs 
which are aimed at the solution of the 
problem of the ideal social structure, the 
ideal manner of life, and who evaluate 
highly those aspects of our present day 
and of past cultures which they believe 
to be improvements over the usual, ac- 
cepted, or conventional set of values. 
In line with this tendency, the indi- 
vidual high on Factor B appears to 
evaluate contemplation more highly 
than direct action. This latter tendency 
is further evidenced in aesthetic pre- 
ferences that the more practical indi- 
vidual would regard as esoteric, in- 
volved, or “high brow.” 

It was indicated in foregoing discus- 
sion that items on the positive pole 
were, according to the scoring key for 


the test, aesthetic, social, and theoretic 
in content. The comments in the pre- 
ceding paragraph suggest a reasonable 
hypothesis as to the common component 
in high evaluation of these apparently 
different types of content. The first two 
of these three types of content suggest 
idealism with respect to cultural develop- 
ment of the individual, and with respect 
to human relations and the structure of 
society. Idealism, as we use the term, 
is logically related to high evaluation of 
theoretic items, since speculation, con- 
templation, or theorizing is a necessary 
activity of individuals who concern 
themselves with “how things should be” 
rather than accept “things as they are.” 
There is the further suggestion that indi- 
viduals scoring high on Factor B may 
evaluate more highly what they have 
acquired through the schools, through 
reading, and through contact with what 
might be termed cultural influences. 
They appear, in other words, to have 
been more heavily influenced by such 
aspects of our present-day culture than 
by the everyday world of practical affairs. 

Individuals who are low scoring or on 
the negative pole of Factor B are charac- 
terized in part by a tendency toward 
low evaluation of variables with social, 
aesthetic, and theoretic content. Such 
individuals appear to be unconcerned 
with the problem of “how things should 
be” but accept the “things as they are” 
and evaluate favorably those things 
which are related to effective action 
within the framework of the accepted 
set of values of the dominant “we 
group” of our present-day culture. On 
a somewhat more tenuous basis, the 
author suggests that the low-scoring indi- 
viduals, because they accept “things as 
they are” and are concerned with effec- 
tive action within this framework, react 
with antagonism, lack of patience, lack 
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of understanding, or disparagement 
toward refusal to accept “things as they 


” 


are. 


The foregoing comments suggest the desirabil- 
ity of a bipolar designation for Factor B. Since 
a factor is a single dimension, the need for a 
bipolar type of description requires justification. 
In normal interpretation of factors it is assumed 
that individuals scoring low lack characteristics 
possessed to a greater degree by individuals 
scoring higher. With a bipolar description it is 
implied that individuals high on the factor are 
characterized by evaluative tendencies absent 
in those scoring low and conversely that those 
scoring low are characterized by evaluative ten- 
dencies absent in those scoring high on the 
factor. The author believes that the bipolar na- 
ture of Factor B results from the interaction 
of social groups with which the “Philistine” 
and “idealist” identify themselves—mutual dis- 
paragement tends to develop. Individuals possess- 
ing the characteristics of the high- or low-scoring 
group tend in consequence not to possess the 
evaluative tendencies characterizing those at 
the opposite pole. 

As an additional point we might note that 
the content of the variables with high loading 
on Factor B suggests the presence of withdrawal 
tendencies on the part of both high- and low- 
scoring individuals. The high-scoring individuals 
appear to show tendencies toward withdrawal 
from active participation in the usual or domi- 
nant social structure. It appears possible, ac- 
tually, that Factor B may show correlation with 
such personality factors as Moiser’s (4) and 
Guilford’s (3) social-introversion factor. On the 
other hand, individuals scoring low on Factor 
B appear to show withdrawal from “cultural” 
activities. It is difficult in both instances to de- 
cide whether the apparent withdrawal is evidence 
of preference for the ;more highly evaluated 
activities or whether actual withdrawal is indi- 
cated. 


Whatever its exact nature, the author 
believes that Factor B is an important 
source of variance in the value judg- 
ments of human beings and that its 
significance carries over into areas 
beyond that of value judgments. Evi- 
dence in support of this statement may 
be found in the table of intercorrelation 
of occupational interest scores published 
by E. K. Strong (6). In this intercorrela- 
tion table, a cluster of occupational 
scores fitting the general definitions of 
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the two poles of Factor B can be readily 
selected. Equivalents of the positive pole 
may be found in scores for mathematic 
ian, artist, and the sciences. On the nega- 
tive pole such occupations. as sales 
manager and banker are to be found. 
The average intercorrelation within the 
positive cluster is .74, within the cluster 
at the negative pole .66, while the aver- 
age between-cluster correlation is —.65. 
These data provide additional verifica- 
tion of the bipolar nature of Factor B, 
and add emphasis to the statement just 
made regarding the general significance 
of the dimension defined by Factor B. 

The bipolar designation “Idealism” 
vs. ““Practicality” will serve to identify 
Factor B. 


Second-Order Factor C: Religiosity 


Variable 53." Loading, .83. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, or 
develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s reli- 
gious faith; rather than toward one’s ideals of 
beauty, one’s business organizations and associ- 
ates, society as a whole. 

Variable 40." Loading, 81. If he lived in a 
small town and had more than enough income 
for his needs, he would prefer to use it to en- 
dow the church to which he belongs; rather 
than apply it productively to industrial develop- 
ment, give it to a university for the development 
of scientific research, or devote it to hospitals. 

Variable 26." Loading, .72. Taking the Bible 
as a whole, he would prefer to regard it as a 
spiritual revelation rather than from the point 
of view of its beautiful mythology and literary 
style. 

Variable g. Loading, 57. He should prefer 
to read the headlines “Protestant Leaders To 
Consult On Reconciliation” rather than “Great 
Improvements In Market Conditions.” 

Variable 13." Loading, .55. He does not be- 
lieve that the evidence that has been impartially 
accumulated goes to show that the universe has 
evolved to its present state in accordance with 
mechanistic principles, so that there is no need 
to assume a first cause, cosmic purpose, or God 
behind it. 

Variable 59." Loading, .41. He would like to 
think of Leonardo da Vinci's ““The Last Supper” 


“Both statement and sign of factor loading 
have been reversed. 
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as expressing the highest spiritual tendencies 
and emotions; rather than as one of the most 
priceless and irreplaceable pictures ever painted, 
in relation to Leonardo’s versatility and its place 
in history or as a masterpiece of design. 

Variable 55. Loading, 41. Florence Nightin- 
gale interests and attracts him more than Na- 
poleon, Henry Ford, or Charles Darwin. 

Variable 54." Loading, .40. He believes that 
one should guide one’s conduct according to, or 
develop one’s chief loyalties toward, one’s re- 
ligious faith, one’s business organizations and 
associates, Or society as a whole; rather than 
toward one’s ideal of beauty. 

Variable 32. Loading, .39. He believes that 
good government should aim at more aid for 
the poor, sick, and old, the introduction of more 
ethical principles into its policies and diplomacy, 
the establishment of a position of prestige and 
respect among nations; rather than the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and trade. 

Variable 42." Loading, .39. When he goes to 
the theatre, he enjoys most, as a rule, plays that 
treat the lives of great men, plays with a theme 
of human suffering and love, or problem plays 
that argue consistently for some point of view; 
rather than ballet or similar imaginative per- 
formances. 

Variable 24." Loading, .39. He feels that the 
world would be 2 much better place if we took 
to heart the teachng, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth ... but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.” 

Variable 16." Loading, .38. At an exposition 
he prefers to see automobiles rather than scien- 
tific apparatus or chemical products. 

Variable 21." Loading, .36. He feels that the 
aim of the churches at the present time should 
be to convey spiritual worship and a sense of 
communion with the highest; rather than to 
bring out charitable tendencies and to urge 
people to think of the good of others. 

Variable 49." Loading, .36. During his next 
summer vacation he would prefer to stay in 
some secluded part of the country where he 
could appreciate fine scenery, go in for a local 
tennis or other athletic tournament, or get 
experience in some new line of business; rather 
than to write and publish an original biographi- 
cal essay or article. 

Variable 28." Loading, .36. If he were to 
choose a topic on which to write an essay, he 
- would choose the role of church-going in religion 
rather than the defects of our presert educa- 
tional systems. 

Variable 18. Loading, .34. He would prefer 
to hear a series of lectures on the comparative 
development of the great religious faiths rather 
than on the comparative merits of the forms of 
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government in Britain and in the United States. 

Variable 11." Loading, .34. When he visits a 
cathedral, he is more} impressed by a prevading 
sense of reverence and worship than by the 
architectural features and stained glass. 

Variable 10." Loading, .31. He would prefer 
to read the story “Threat to Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in Germany by a Dictator” rather than 
“Physicists Make Important Discoveries Con- 
cerning the Structure of the Atom.” 

From Table 6 it will be noted that 
Factor C has its heaviest saturation in 
Factors IV and VI, the “antireligious” 
and the “humanitarian” factors. Ex- 
amination of the above listing of the 
particular items or variables which have 
the highest loading on Factor C indi- 
cates that with the exception of Vari- 
ables 34 and 35, most of the variables 
having high loading on Factor C also 
have high loading on Factor IV and 
appear to be religious in nature. The 
relation of Variable 34 to religious evalu- 
ative tendency is fairly obvious. In the 
case of Variable 58, which has marginal 
loading, the alternative, “fundamentally 
spiritual in her attitude toward life,” 
very probably accounts for its loading 
on Factor C. 

While Factor C appears to be reli- 
gious in nature, the exact nature of the 
religious evaluative component involved 
and the exact manner in which it dif- 
fers from Factor IV is not directly evi- 
dent. 

It appeared plausible to the author 
that Factor C would disappear or reduce 
to a factor of rather narrow content if 
Factor II and other of the first-order 
factors were rotated in an appropriate 
manner. A technique for accomplishing 
these rotations without successive re- 
computation of and refactoring of the 
intercorrelations of the primaries is not, 
to the author’s knowledge, available. 


D. Discussion 


In comparing the over-all results of 
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the factor analysis here reported with 
the purported content of the six scores 
for the Allport-Vernon test several points 
are evident. Aesthetic, antireligious, 
theoretic, and social factors resembling 
the original scores on the test were iden- 
tified. Common factors with content 
having reasonably close resemblance to 
that of the economic and political scor- 
ing keys failed to appear. Items in these 
two evaluative scores are, however, prom- 
inent in the second-order general Fac- 
tor B. Thus, it might be said that four 
of the evaluative scores give estimates of 
important factors resulting from the 
present analysis, and that the fifth and 
sixth may be combined to give an esti- 
mate of a single factor. However, each 
of the groups of items in the four scoring 
keys which resemble factors resulting 
from this analysis was split into at 
least two factors. For example, in addi- 
tion to the general aesthetic factor, an 
“Interest in Fine Arts” primary trait 
was isolated; a factor labeled “Interest 
in Culture,” involving a number of 
religious items, was isolated in addition 
to the antireligious factor; an “Interest 
in Physical Sciences” factor was obtained 
in addition to the theoretic factor. Thus, 
while the analysis resulted in factors 
having agreement with the scores of the 
test, it must also be stressed that the 
test scores are not factorially pure, but 
must be considered as an average of one 
factor accounting for a large proportion 
of its variance, and one or more addi- 
tional but usually less important fac- 
tors.** 


In general, there was closer agreement with 
the scoring key of the test than with the results 


“This comparison of the factor content with 
the content of the scoring keys is subject to 
some qualification, since two alternatives of 
each of fifteen four-choice items in Part II of 
the Allport-Vernon test were not included in 
the analysis. 
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of Lurie’s analysis. The identification of a gen- 
eral factor heavily involving both the political 
and economic evaluative tendencies was, how- 
ever, a common finding of both analyses, which 
was inconsistent with the content of the scoring 
keys. The absence in Lurie’s analysis of a gen- 
eral aesthetic factor was the most marked dis. 
crepancy between the results of the two analyses, 
although a reinterpretation of Lurie’s results 
did suggest that one of the factors which Lurie 
isolated but did not identify showed appreciable 
resemblance to the general aesthetic factor of the 
present analysis. While there might seem to be 
considerable superficial resemblance between 
Lurie’s social and theoretic factors and Factors 
VI and IX of the present analysis, close examina- 
tion of the component variables loaded in the 
factors indicated few identical or high similar 
variables and little basis for assuming identity 
of these two pairs of factors. Of the several fac- 
tors in the two analyses having approximately 
synonymous names, only the religious factors 
found in the two analyses may be regarded with 
assurance as closely resembling each other. In 
addition, there were a considerable number of 
primary evaluative tendencies isolated in the 
present analysis with some confidence, over 
and above those identified by Lurie. 

The fact that Lurie constructed a test in 
which evaluative tendency was stated directly 
rather than in relation to other possible evalua- 
tive tendencies may account in part for these 
differences in results. In addition, although 
Lurie’s test was intended to duplicate the con- 
tent of the Allport-Vernon test, there was ap- 
preciable difference in content as well as in 
form. Lurie’s practice of adding several items 
to obtain a single variable probably added to 
the factorial complexity of his variables, and 
may have been a still additional factor partly 
responsible for differences between the results 
of his analysis and those reported in the present 


paper. 

The general nature of the primary 
traits as they were isolated and _ in- 
terpreted in this paper does not support 
Spranger’s theory of evaluative types in- 
sofar, at least, as the test scores con- 
formed to that theory. An aspect of the 
interpretation of a number of the factors 
isolated is pertinent to this point and 
will bear emphasis in its own right. In 
interpreting several of the factors re- 
sulting from the present analysis, it ap- 
peared that the beliefs and evaluations 
stated in variables with high loadings 
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were most readily interpretable as char- 
acterizing a particular social group or 
institution. It seemed quite clear, for 
example, that a high or low score on 
Factor IV (antireligious) depends upon 
disagreement or agreement with the con- 
ventional religious beliefs of the Chris- 
tian church. Factor VII seemed readily 
interpretable as an “Interest in Science”’ 
factor. If we regard science as an institu- 
tion, differences between individuals 
scoring high and low on Factor VII can 
be ascribed to differences in their inter- 
est in or evaluation of science as an 
institution. Again, Factor X (“Rugged 
Individualism”) appeared due to indi- 
vidual differences in acceptance or re- 
jection of the evaluations inherent in 
the American tradition of rugged indi- 
vidualism. 

Factor B, the most prominent in terms 
of the proportion of common. variance 
accounted for, was interpreted as repre- 
senting the divergent viewpoints of the 
idealist and the practical man. It was 
postulated further that the apparent bi- 
polar nature of the factor is related to 
formation of opposing “we groups” and 
resulting conflict between them. While 
in this instance the social structures 
postulated are not formal or institution- 
alized, it is believed that this interpreta- 

xtion of Factor B, if correct, supports the 

generalization stated above regarding the 
importance of social groups in under- 
standing and interpreting the obtained 
factor structure. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The Allport-Vernon test, “A Study of 
Values,” was administered to 200 col- 
lege students. Tetrachoric intercorrela- 
tions of 60 of the items were computed, 
and eleven centroid factors were ex- 
tracted and rotated to an oblique simple 
structure. Three second-order general 
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factors were determined from the inter- 
correlations of the oblique factors, and 
the loadings of the tests on the second- 
order factors computed. 

The first-order factors described below 
were identified with varying degree of 
confidence. 


Factor 1. General Aesthetic Interest 


Factor I is a general aesthetic factor 
which corresponds rather closely to the 
aesthetic measure obtained through the 
scoring key of the Test of Values. 


Factor I1. Interest in the Fine Arts 


Factor II is less well established and 
less general than Factor I. It appears to 
involve group-held evaluations of the 
artistically inclined. The content seems 
restricted to the fine arts. 


Factor Ill. Belief in “Culture” 


Persons scoring high on Factor IIT can 
be characterized by a desire to appear 
“cultured.” Their evaluations appear to 
have been determined by processes that 
might be described as intuitive or mysti- 
cal. The content of items having positive 
correlation with Factor III tends not to 
involve apparent economic, biological, 
or social needs. 


Factor IV. Antireligious Evaluative 
Tendency 


Factor IV appeared to be definitely 
identifiable as antireligious in nature. 
Differences in reaction toward the con- 
ventional creed or indoctrination of the 
Christian church as an institution were 
postulated as the basis for the variance 
accounted for by Factor IV. 


Factor V. Antiaggression 


Factor V apparently has to do with 
individual differences in interests or 
evaluations relating to conflict, possibly 
to armed conflict in particular. 
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Factor VI. Humanitarian Tendency 


The items of the Test of Values scored 
as social were well represented among 
those having high loading on Factor VI. 
Since the items highly loaded on Factor 
VI were largely concerned with social 
issues, the interpretation of Factor VI 
simply as “social” was not adequate. The 
personal or face-to-face social interests 
which appear to have been postulated in 
many of the items scored as social did 
not appear to be prominent in the con- 
tent with high loading on Factor VI. A 
sympathetic or humanitarian § rather 
than a rational basis for such interests 
in social issues seemed implied by the 
variables with high loading on Factor 
VI. 


Factor VII. Interest in Science 


Factor VII seemed definitely related to 
high evaluation of, or interest in, the 
physical sciences. 


Factor VIII. Tendency toward 
Liberalism 


Factor VIII resembled Factor VI in 
many respects. Persons high on Factor 
VIII, however, seemed characterized by 
a liberal viewpoint on social issues which 
seemed to be intellectual rather than 
emotional in origin. 


Factor 1X. Theoretic Interest 


Factor IX seemed to correspond 
closely to the conception of theoretic 
interest indicated by Spranger’s defini- 
tion as evidenced in the scoring key for 
the Test of Values. It should be noted, 
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though, that items dealing with social 
issues and with interest in science were 
not highly loaded on Factor IX. 


Factor X. “Rugged Individualism” 


Tentatively, individual differences in 
acceptance or rejection of the American 
tradition of “rugged individualism’’ were 
postulated as the source of the variance 
accounted for by Factor X. 

The meaningful interpretation of 
Factor XI was attempted. It was as- 
sumed to be residual in nature. 

Of the three second-order factors iso- 
lated, Factor A did not account for a 
large proportion of the variance of the 
original matrix and was not interpreted, 
while Factor C seemed too similar to 
first-order Factor IV to add to the in- 
terpretation of the primary evaluative 
tendencies as described by the first-order 
factors. Factor B, on the other hand, 
appeared to be the most important 
source of variance in evaluative tenden- 
cies revealed by the analysis. Factor B 
was interpreted as a basic source of 
indiyidual differences in evaluative 
tendencies which differentiated between 
idealism on the positive pole and practi- 
cality on the negative pole. The term 
“idealism” was used to describe an in- 
terest in, and high evaluation of, con- 
cepts and beliefs concerned with im- 
provement of the social structure and 
the general manner of living of human 
beings. Practicality implied acceptance 
of “things as they are” with high evalua- 
tion of activities, concepts, and attitudes 
having to do with effective action within 
this framework. 
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